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Imperial Federation. 127 

ventures of a similar sort which were projected to control trade in other 
parts of the world. In these days of labor agitation the greatest interest 
■will centre in the entertaining chapter on the working classes. Here 
we have a lucid account of apprenticeship, wage regulation, wages and 
conditions of labor, which instinctively call up comparisons in the 
reader's mind with conditions of to-day. It has seemed advisable to 
speak of the individual chapters, since each stands practically for 
itself, and the bond of union between them is rather in the class of sub- 
jects than in the continuity of treatment. R. P. F. 



Imperial Federation, the Problem of National Unity, by George R. 
Parkin, M. A. Pp. xii, 314, with map. New York and London. 
Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

I remember a professor of economics in a German University once 
producing a map of the world and pointing out, as an object lesson 
to his students, that, although published in Leipzig, it had as a title 
in the corner, not "Die Welt," but one much more generally intelli- 
gible, viz., "The World." With the political future of all this widely 
diffused English-speaking race, excepting, of course, the United States, 
the book before us deals. Can the English colonies be brought, and 
ought they to be brought, not merely into friendly relations, but into 
organic connection by means of a great national federation ? Has the 
capacity of the English nation for political organization reached its 
■utmost limit ? "For British people, ' ' the author truly says, " this is 
the question of questions. In the whole range of possible political 
variation in the future there is no issue of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance, not merely for our own people, but for the world at large, as the 
question whether the British Empire shall remain a political unit for 
all national purposes, or, yielding to disintegrating force, shall allow 
the stream of national life to be parted into separate channels." 

The change of opinion in regard to federation is a fact upon which 
great stress is laid. Twenty-five years ago there appears to have been 
a widespread belief, in official circles as well as elsewhere, that with 
the hoped-for general adoption of free trade and universal peace noth- 
ing was to be gained from retaining the colonies ; a complete political 
independence being the inevitable outcome of existing conditions. 
A very marked and significant reaction has, however, taken place, 
even if the sentiment in favor of federation is not quite so universal as 
the author endeavors to prove it to be. He is himself an ardent advo- 
cate of a closer and more permanent union. He has, we infer, de- 
voted much time to the advancement of this cause in the colonies, in 
this way familiarizing himself with popular sentiment 
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The main argument advanced is the expediency of a system of 
unified defence where the interests of both mother country and colo- 
nies are so vitally bound up together. At present the colonies defray 
but an insignificant fraction of the cost of defence. Out of every 
pound spent for the protection of the combined commerce of mother 
country and colonies at sea, the United Kingdom contributes 19s. 5 J(d., 
the outlying Empire 6#d. y e t the annual value of the sea-borne 
commerce of the colonies and dependencies already equals two-thirds 
of that of the United Kingdom, and the independent trade carried 
on by the outlying Empire, either inter se or with foreign countries, 
equals three-eighths of the total commerce of the United Kingdom. 
Obviously this anomalous condition cannot be permanent. With these 
unpaid for advantages of the colonies must be reckoned the consular 
and diplomatic service of the Empire, to the full enjoyment of which 
they are entitled. 

In a map appended to the volume Mr. Parkin gives us a picture of 
a "maritime position such as no people ever enjoyed before." Eng- 
land at present holds the great quadrilateral of oceanic power. Can 
the colonies, in view of their dependence on commerce, afford to 
forego their part in this magnificent and unparalleled system of com- 
mercial defence ? This question is taken up in the succeeding chap- 
ters in relation to Canada, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the West Indies. England's interests and those of the 
greatest of all dependencies, India, are discussed. A chapter on Mr. 
Carnegie's views adds little to what has been said and might well have 
been omitted. 

The book is written in a spirit of fairness and in good perspective. 
It cannot but awaken in the mind of every earnest reader a desire to 
follow step by step the progress of this great political drama. 

J. H. R. 



Sinking Funds, by Edward A. Ross, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance in Cornell University. Publications 
of the American Economic Association. Vol. vii., Nos. 4 and 5. 
Pp. 106. Baltimore, 1892. 

"It is not that figures will lie," says an eminent American statisti- 
cian, ' ' but that liars will figure. ' ' There never was a better illustration 
of the truth of this saying than the famous theory of debt payment by 
a " permanent sinking fund," which Dr. Price unfolded 120 years ago 
in England. Pitt in England and Hamilton in America adopted in 
part the sleight-of-hand methods advocated so acutely and so 
conscientiously by the self-deluded Dr. Price, and the world is not 
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